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steps, wbioh looked bo imposing, pushed open a 
Prunch window, and entered a small drawing- 
room, at the end ot which was a conservatoiy. A 
young girl lay on a couch near this window, 
young, but with fcw ol the marks ol youth. There 
was not the faintest rose-tint in the .cheeks, from 
which suffering had' driven the healthy blood; the 
hands that she stretched out to him were feartuUy 
thin, and the large eyes, which filled with tender 
light when they saw him, seemed too large tbr 
the wasted features. Yet in a certain way she 
was beautlAil. Hugh Carlon knell down beside 
the couch, and put bis arm under her head 
gently. 

"Is It pleasant, sister?" he said. "Are you 
happy here amongst the birds and the flowers, or 
do you long after bluer skies 1" 

"No, Hugh," replied the girl; "there was 
trouble under them." 

"Ah, but it was growing lighter, " said Hugh. 

" 1 know it was, " said the girl; "but what ot 
that ? Toey should have appreciated you before ; 
they shall not have you now to make a slave o(. 
I am glad ior your sake a thousand times more 
than my own. It seems too good to be true." 

"It does. Indeed," said Hugh, smilingly. "I 
am ready to warn my own men that sometimes I 
may not be able to pay them for their work. I 
am only thankful that all this came when it did." 

"That's for my sake,'" said the girl, clasping 
his neck with a sudden, passionate movement of 
affection. "Hugh, how shall 1 ever repay you ? 
All your life long you have sacrificed everything 
for me. Many a time you thoaght I did not know 
when something had to be given up, because you 
would not leave me to the care of strangers. You 
would have got on, and been ftimous long ago but 
for me. Tell me, is not that so?" 

"Perhaps I didn't want fame, Ethel," he re- 
plied. ■ 

"Ah, but poverty would have been over then," 
said Ethel; " and I know, I know— Hugh, don't 
you remember what that English viscount said 
about you ?" 

" He was an old woman," said Hugh. 
.' "You know better," said Ethel; "apdU you 
had come to England, as he said, you would have 
done b Iter. Do the English justice— they always 
recognize talent.;' 

"You forget that you are praising yourself," 
said Hugh. ' ' Are not we English ? But I could 
not have come to England in that way, Ethie." 

"You might have changed your name," said 
Ethel. 

"Never," said Hugh, curtUy. 

"You preferred slaving your best years away 
for me, '■' continued Ethel. " I wonder how many 
brothers tliere are in the world like mine." 

" And I wonder how many sisters are as pa- 
tient and uncomphUning as mine," retorted Hugh. 
"We won't talk of the old days now, Eihie. I 
declare that I never wished to sit in the place 
which those two poor lads should have filled suc- 
cessively before me. 1 never thought of such a 
chance. When I read of the accident, and saw 
that advertisement ior the next of kin, there was 
pity In the shock as well as — but never mind." 

"No," said Ethel, "let It rest. I have had 
visitors again, Hugh. That kind old Mrs. Wynne 
came with her daughter. It was very good of the 
old lady; lor'though she is not exactly a cripple, 
like I am, it is difflcult for her to get about." 

"Why do they always come when Im from 
home?" said Mr. Carton, and a shade passed over 



bis face. "It looks as 11 there was something 
ogreish about me, Ethel." 

' ' So there is, " replied Ethel. ' ' You are so si- 
lent and stern-looking, like a brigand. You 
never open your lips to any one but me. But you 
must call upon Mrs. Wynne and little Bertie — 
they are your tenants, you know. Fancy your 
boasting tenants! Will you have a rent day, 
Hugh, and a grand feast in the park, and speech- 
es ? or will you be a hard, griping landlord, and 
oppress everybody ? See there I What's that 
coming up th3 avenue? A carriageful of ladles 
to call upon me, and a— what a curious-looking 
man !" 

"It's the very tellow that bothered me about 
game-laws the other day," said Hugh, laughing; 
"as if I knew anything about game-laws I I 
can't stand this, Ethel. Good by 1" 

"Indeed, no, sir," said Ethel, and she caught 
his arm and held him last. " You never did 
leave me to bear the brunt of anything yet,- and 
you shall not begin now, Besides, consider that 
you'll have to return all these calls since I cannot; 
so stay and break the Ice." 



Hugh Carton was a very singular gentleman 
indeed. Dykewood raised its eyebrows and cldn't 
know what to think about him. As to his being 
an acquisition to the neighborhood, that seemed 
very dubious indeed. Dykewood had called upon 
the Cartons, and, Mr. Carton had returned the 
calls. His sister won golden opinijns from aU; 
biit as for Hugh, he sat for the most part in his 
corner staring at the landscape wlih absent eyes, 
or pulling his long black moustache over his 
mouth, as if he wanted to hide a smile. Dyke- 
wood Invited him to an evening party, to which 
Mr. Carton went, alter a strong argument over 
the matter with his sister, and the musical young 
ladies were more puzzled than ever. Miss Gra.t- 
on played her pet piece with more than usual 
elaboration, and her sls'er, drew a startled and 
dreamy acknbwledgmeiit from him that he 
knew nothing ofThalberg; was not quite sure 
that he had ever heai-d the name. . Tien three 
young ladies sang a trio, ami when it was over 
Mr. Carton I'id not even applaud, but sat still 
by little Bertie AVynnc, and positively talked 
to her. Poor little Bertie did not sing or 
play— belore company. She could not know the 
charm that lay hidden in that naive confession; 
she was only conscious that Mr. Carton's manner 
grew suddenly kinder; that he had a very pleas- 
ant way of saying lunny things; and it made her 
feel very angry atterwards to hear her companions 
expressing tiielr disapproval ol him in a corner, 
as hopelessly stapld. 

' ' Why, he turned your music over always in the 
wrong place, Clare," said the second Miss Graft- 
on, "betorethepage was half finished." 

A little chuckle broke from Mr. Crane at this.' 

' ' Showed his sense, " said he ; " wanted It over. 
Not that I mean to be discourteous, my dears, at 
all; only dul'nt I tell you there was no music in 
him?" 

"We did n't accept your verdict, though," re- 
torted Miss Grafton, moving towards Mr. Carton's 
corner. 

"This nonsensical heathen has been occusing 
you.of blsown want of taste, Mr. Carton," she 
Slid. "I'm sure Its a libel. I am quite sure that 
you must at least like music." 

Hugh stammered out that he " didn't exactly 
know, " and the young lady's face fell. 



"We did so hope you would join the choir," 
continued Miss Gratton. ' ' We want a tenor voice 
dreadfully, and j'ou look as If you hid one." 

"The choir 1 " repeated Mr. Carton, refiectlve- 

ly. 

" Yes, our Dykewood choh-," said Miss GraRon. 
' ' You heard us on Sunday. But a really good ten- 
or would be such an improvement. I am sure you 
have a singing lace, if you would only try. Peo- 
ple very often don't know their capabilities until 
they begin." 

There was a very curious twlctbing abou Mr. 
Carton's lips as he listened to this. The speaker 
did not notice it, but httle Bertla Wynne did, and 
wondered. He raised his eyes to Miss Gratton's 
face, and said very quietly, "You may be right. 
I suppose I am not too old to learn." - 

He was smiling outright now, and a c'norus of 
eager negatives of such a supposition broke upon 
him. 

" And Uion we are going to have an amateur 
concert," said Miss Gi-alton; "and we should be 
so glad of your help, — at Dykehambury, you 
know." 

"Ah! "said Mr. Carton, His face grew a 
shade paler, and be stretched out one hand in an 
aimless sort of fashion, as though searching for 
something. The gesture was peculiar; these peo- 
ple could not know how suddenly they had touch- 
ed a chord In that weary, struggling past of his, 
and drawn tbrth the old instinctive movement by 
which he had been u ed in those days to draw his 
sister's couch towards liim and feel that there was 
a comforter. 

Mr. Carton walked home that night with little 
Bertie Wynne, which gave rise to many expres- 
sions of discontent, fortunately never destined to 
reach bis eara. Bertie's servant kept at a decorous 
distance, but theie was no laughter or funny 
speeches now. Hugh had grown grcsve in the 
moonlight, so grave, indeed, and absent, that ho 
would have forgoiten to wish his charge, good 
night if she had not spoken the words first; and 
then he remembered, and bis tace grew red as he 
spoke the parting galute. 

The last words that Mr. Carton said to his sis- 
ter that night must have been very comical, to 
judge by the amusement they created. She look- 
ed up at him with mischief sparkling In her large 
eyes; and twisting the corners of the mouth, 
about which pain had drawn many lines, she said, 
simply, " Sing for them, dear Hugh, — do. 
To be continued. 



[From the Korth American Beview.] 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE FINE AETS. 

BV ERKEST VON LASAULX, 

Pew will doubt that the Keformalion gave us a 
J||Sounder morality, a more beautiful charity, and a 
purer doctrine; but, at the same time, it was at- 
tended with a great decrease of that superabund- 
ant religious sensibility which overflows in all 
manner of idolatries. What the moral being 
gained, the imagination lost. An abstract and 
metaphysic creed seldom leads the wor,-?hlpper to 
the cultivation of any supererogatory an^ luxa- 
rious devotion. It abjures the images of the 
Savior, the Virgin, and the saints, and watches 
over the dry spiiltualUy of Its worship with icono- 
clastic jealousy. Even the consecrated walla 
have been stripped of their sacreducss, and the 
word Church transferred from the edifice to the 
invisible body of the devout assembly. But, abov^ 
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all, the Betormation unsealed tbe Bible and put it 
into every man's hand, and by this simple act 
tbrust aside the statues and the pictures which ' 
had hitherto been the chief authorized and acces- 
sible interpreters ol religion. Christianity, how- 
ever, even from an iBsthetic point of view, does 
not find its fullest and highest expression in the 
sublime conceptions of Michael Angelo, or in the 
forms of beauty which grew up under the touches 
of Raphael's pencil, but sects a more spii-itual 
medium of utterance in music, poetry, and prose; 
in these, especially in the last two. Protestantism 
records the most splendid achievements. It 
shines pre-eminently in its literature. 

Of the live senses with which man is endowed, 
only two ore inlets of beauty to the soul, namely, 
the eye and the ear. The ear is a move spiiitual 
organ than the eye, furnishes a readier access to 
the soul, and contributes more to mental culture 
and the growth of the liner feelings. Through 
the eye, the soul pours itself out on tlfe external 
■world; through the ear, it draws into itself by 
mysterious cords the spiritual content of the ex- 
ternal world. The eye is peripheric; the ear,, 
central. By means of the former, we see the 
outer mail, what he does; by means of the 
latter, we get the most perfect conception of the 
inner man, his thought embodied in speech. 
Sight conveys a knowledge of form and of the 
mutual relations of things ia space; sound gives 
us an idea of their internal structure. We know 
that a body is hard, dense, brittle, or elastic, not 
from its shape, nor even from its resistance to 
pressure, but from the tone which it ei^iits when 
in vibration. By this we are made acquainted 
•with the ultimate constitution and arrangement 
of particles underlying all tangible and visible 
qualities. We conclude, then, that the speaking 
arts, which address themselves to the ear, are 
higher and more spiritual than the Imaging arts, 
which are addressed to the eye. The first ol 
these speaking arts is music. Painting, as we 
have seen, is a mere surface, having only two 
dimensions. Music is stftl freer Irom physical 
conditions; it leaves out all relations of space, 
and stands midway between a thought and a 
thing; its material is sound, which does not 
occupy space, but develops itself in time. The 
viDi-ations which produce the tone are indeed 
propagated in space, but they are not the tone; 
they are its scientific explanation as a phenome- 
non, but are never associated with its eflects. 
Music is the natural expression of feelings, as 
speech is the natural expression of thoughts; 
acting immediately on the emotions, it bears only 
an indirect relation to ideas, which it never calls 
up except by association. Music, the language 
of leeling, cannot be adequately translated into 
speech, the language of thought. It enlivens and 
directs the Imagination and fills the soul with de- 
lightlUl revery, but it lacks precision; it is inefla- 
ble, it cannot be told in words. In this apparent 
defect lies the real and peculiar power of .music. 
Sentiment is at once more and less than thought; 
more, because in the emotion lie the germs of 
many thoughts; less, because these germs are 
only possible thoughts; there is more substance 
in the feelings, more clearness in the thoughts. 
Men are less separated in the tbrmer than In the 
latter. The wole world fl-aternizes in music; it is 
a universal language; it is the inarticulate voice 
of the heart, recognized by and appealiug to all. 

Every art has certain limitations beyond which 
it cannot pass with impunity, and the attempt on 
the part of music to expriess ideas, or to repre- 



sent things, has always turned out disastrous. In 
striving alter the mere illusion of tbe ear, it is 
degraded Irom its high function. Its greatest 
achievements are not to whistle like a bird, to 
ring like a bell, or to bang like a culverin. The 
climaxof absurdity in this respect was attained in 
the musical buii'ooneries of the German and Italian 
coutitipanists of the seventeenth century, who 
employed all the resources of violin and oboe in 
giving the cackle of the hen, or in rendering in 
legato the " linked sweetness long drawn out " of 
mewing cats, with an occasional staccato thrown 
in by way of a spit. Thus the sheep of MarcoUo 
bleat in sop;:ano, and the oxen low in contralto, 
all of which may have been very ideal and edify- 
ing to the Venetians, who might never have an 
opportunity ol hearing those animals. There is a 
sublimity in a natural storm which even the best 
performer of Steibelt's musical one fails to repre- 
sent by tipping the upper notes in imitation of 
rain-drops and rumbling the lower keys with both 
hands full of thunder. In this gross mimiory of 
sounds, music, the pm-est of tbe arts, is degraded 
to a jugglers trick. ■ It may excite gaping aston- 
ishment and gratify low curiosity; so does the 
man on the market-place who swallows tow and 
pulls ribbons out of his mouth. Paganini was a 
genius, but when he strove after vulgar effect by 
fidOling on one string, he was no better than a 
clown catting antics on a tight rope; and Eulen- 
stein playing a tune on sLxteen Jews harps stands 
no higher as an artist thon the Italian harlequin 
who keeps six oranges m the air. In favor of 
imitative music some may be disposed to cite 
examples from the gieat Blasters,— the magnifi- 
cent " Hailstorm Chorus of Handel," or the plain- 
tive cuckoo-notes of the clarionet in Beethoven's 
' ' Pastoral Symphony. " But here the end sought 
is not a barren 'imitation ; the rage of the ele- 
ments and the song of the bird are lost sight of in 
the grander themes which they suggest, and 
blend with the whole composition in harmonious 
subordination to a spiritual purpose. So little in- 
deed is music a mere reproduction of the sounds 
that enter through the sensual ear, thatthepeculiar 
grandeur of Beethoven's compositions is attribu- 
table in a great measure to the deafness which 
afflicted him daring tbe latter half of his life. 
Wliat celestial melodies entranced his soul in the 
midst of the silence of death I 

It we compare music with painting, we shall 
see a striking resemblane in the materials of the 

two arts, ^in the seven tones of the diatonic scale 

and the seven colors of the solar spectrum. -Dark 
and light colors produe eflfects corresponding to 
those produced by deep and high tones; such epi- 
thets as gentle, subdued, loud, Ac., apply equally 
to both. There is also a moral quality in colors 
as well as in tones; gray, of which Michel Angelo 
was so fond, is full of quality and sublimity. This 
correspondency between sound and color, how- 
ever, is wholly subjective, and may be to some 
extent visionary. 

Objectively and constructively, music is analo- 
gous to architecture. Tbe fundamental law of the 
latter is symmetry ,and proportion; that of the 
foimer, rhytm and harmony; but what those are 
in space, these are in time. Architecture is the 
symmetrical urrangement of a solid material,— 
metal, wood, or stone; music is the audible tone 
ringing off from this material in vibration. Jhe 
pysical body is architecture; the spiritual body is 
music. Thus the lowest of the speaking arts is 
only a spiritualization of the lowest of the imag- 
ing arts; and this is what Hegel meant when he 



defined music to be architecture translated fh>m 
space into time. In it geometi-y rules over the 
tenderest emotions, and all its subtile harmonies 
are woven in a mathematical frame-work. Meyer- 
beer's Prophet rests on the theoiems of Enciid. 
The same principles led to Kelper's Law and to 
Jenny Lind's Bird-song; and it is a fact perhaps 
worth considering, ihat the divisions of a musical 
string have a near correspondence to tbe relalivo 
distances of the planets from tbe sun; so that the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the harmony of the 
spheres may, after all, have a scientific basis. Vi- 
truvius maintained that he who would excel as an 
architect must be also a musician ; and Goethe in 
conversation with Eckermann* (II. 88), calls archi- 
tecture a petrified music, because tbe impressions 
produced by each are similar. Tbe cathedral is a 
vast organ, whose melodies are fixed in stone, 
and reach the soul through the eye, instead of 
through the ear. Apparently there can be no 
gireater contrast than the heavy masses of archi- 
tecture, and the flowing, ever-changing .tone- 
waves of music; yet they are istimately related, 
and the fitness of the temple-music to the temple 
is complete, like the union of soul and body or 
the unity ol thocght and word. 

Historically also tbe tone and temper of every 
stage of culture and type of civilization are re- 
flected in its music. It is well known that there 
ia a great variety ofkcys, majors, minors, sharps, 
flats, &c., which are supposed to have a peculiar 
adaption to the manifold moods of mankind; but 
the truth is, the musical ear of humanity changes 
from age to age, so that the same key is employed 
at difl"erent periods lor diU'ereut pui-poses. The 
fact that G minor in Schubert's ErlkOnig is used 
to express a sentiment of heart-chilling horror, is 
no guaranty that it could be employ ed by a com- 
poser of the year 2000 to produce the same eU'ect. 
Dorian music was in the key of D minor, that the 
firm and manly qualities which Aristotle and A'.h- 
enajus attribute to ^it belong, according to our 
feeling, rather to major, the key of Phrygian 
music. Thus we have literally made a leap a 
dorio phrygium. To the ear of tbe eighteenth 
century G major was a briUiant, ingratiating 
tone; and Kircher in hW Mustirgia Universalis, 
published in 1635, calls it tonum volvptuosum ; 
by ug, on the contrary, it is regarded as especially 
modest and naive, although a lllllc frivolous. 
Before the time of Calvisius, who lived in the 
sixteenth century, C Miijorwas tbe love-tone; but 
it is in A major that Mozart's Don Giovanni de- 
clares his passion to Zerline. In tbe seveneteenth 
century C major was the tone of holy serenity ; 
with Giuck and Mozart it bears the stamp ot 
brooding melancholy and dread, whereas in We- 
ber's Der Freyschutz it is the voice of wild, demo- 
niac vengeance and triumph. The publication of 
Goethe's Werther was followed by a morbid accu- 
mulatioD of sentimentality throughout all Europe, 
which gave rise to a multitude of love-songs in 
tbe despairing, suicidal key of G minor; to such 
a degree is the music ot any period a delicate 
pathometer, which detects the nature and mea- 
sures tbe intensity of its emotions. The eigh- 
teenth century preferred tbe voices which are 
most nearly tuned to tiie violin. The artiflcal 
and emasculated voice of the man who sang as if 
ho had a small oboe in his throat was thought to 
be peculiarly fit^r rendering lyric and di-amatic 
music. We give preterence to the brighter tones 
of the flute, the claironet, and the horn, to the 
splendor of burnished over that of molten gold. 
Tones and keys which a century ago were employ- 
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ed only to express the strongest emotions, are 
now applied on the most ordinary occasions; the 
spices and highly seasoned condiments of our 
ancestors have become our daily bread. This 
musical phenomenon corresponds also to the belief 
of some physiologists that the average human 
pulse has quickened about ten throbs per minute 
during the last half-ceutury; so that the fever- 
pulse of fifty years ago is the heolthy working- 
pulse of to-day. This acceleration marks precise- 
ly tiio difference betweeu a harp and a piano, 
bet.fpen touching a string with the finger and 
hitting it with a hammer; and even our piano- 
forte music IS more forte than piano. Quantz, 
who taught (he fiute to Frederic the Great, speak- 
ing of execution, says, "In adagio every note 
must be gently caressed." But the taste ol to- 
day seems to demand that every note should be 
vigorously cuU'ed. In this age ot ovep-exoituient 
the ear has grown dull to tiie more subtile ond' 
delicate harmonies, as if it had been stunn'ed by 
the din of rai.ways and the whistle of steamboats; 
60 that the brilliant music of a century ago is no 
longer brilliant to us. In order to produce the 
effect which it was meant to produce, we are 
obliged to increase the volume of the orchestra, 
and put two instruments where our grand&thei-s 
put only one. At this rate the next generation 
will bo obliged to add a calliope. It is certain 
that since the days of Haydn and Handel the 
key of the flageolet has gone up a third, or even 
an octave. Tue metamorphosis of the ear is one 
of the most curious facts in the history of music. 
We know not how it is that the eleventh century 
derived pleasure from the compositions of Guide 
da Arezzo, which, il' performed in one of our con- 
ce;t-rooms, would drive the auditory from the 
house. . 

It moy be safely affirmed, that at no other 
period iu the world's history has there been so 
much musical instruction resulting in so little 
musical education as at the present day. By 
musical education we mean ihe cultivated ability 
to understand good music, to comprehend thu 
laws of composition, to judge of their application, 
and discriminate the musical styles of diU'erent 
epochs. Musical instruction, on the other hand, 
my iead to nothing more than a certain Bnger- 
dexterity (playing, us it is very properly caUed), 
in which there is not the least element ot culture. 
The former is of the soul; the latter, of the hands. 
Of what US3 to us is a knowledge of the alphabet, 
if we stick fast in the horn-book, and never learn 
to read Shalcespeare or the Bllile? and what bene- 
fit do we derive from our endless strumming, ii we 
are not able to render or appreciate iu the original 
the masterpieces of our classic composers, without 
having tbem brought down to us over the pom 
asinorum of a piauo-adaptation ? And yet how 
few oven of our professional musicians ever get 
beyond this 1 Indeed, so rapid has been the com- 
mon degenei-acy in this respect daring the last 
century, that the sublime FassionsmusUe of Bach 
has become like a dead language to us, and to the 
Irequeuters of our concert-halls is scarcely more 
editying ihau the Latin Salutatory of Commence- 
ment-day. > 

Music, like architecture, originated in the ser- 
vice of religion. The man who flrat made "bar- 
baious dissonance" on a gong or a Eom-tom had 
no intention of imitating any apise that he had 
ever heard, but was simply giving expression to 
his devotijnal feelings; it was his manner of wor- 
ship. Thei-e is nothing in national melodies 
which shows them to have been inspired by any 



external agencies, -^-mountains, seas, deserts, rich 
valleys, or rocky glens. The origin of all modern 
sacred music is the cantus fiiinus and Ambrosian 
chant; so that iu this respect, also, the Church is 
the oldest school of Christian art, and in our opi- 
nion there is no desecration in its continuing to 
perform this function. May it not be secondarily 
a school of art, as it is only secondarily a school 
morality? Do not religious worship and art 
spring from the same teeling, and employ the 
same faculties I and are not the highest aims of 
each identical ? If one cannot endure solecisms 
in a sermon, or bad grammar in a prayer, why 
should be content with discord in church music, 
disproportion in church architecture? Worship 
is not necessarily more spiritual In the barn-like 
kirk than in the magnificent cathedral. The 
bronze gates of the Florentine baptistery (called 
by Michel Angelo " the gates ot Paradise"), or 
the mosaic pictures of St Peter's, are no more 
traps lor the soul than are the rough wooden doors 
ond White walls ot the most acetic meeting-house. 
Only let art be honest and genuine, and it caii no- 
where be more fittingly emploj'ed than in the 
offices of religion. Let all the arts with filial love 
and reverence vie with each other in beautilying 
and honoring the Church, their nursing mother. 
The oratorio, as its name implies, is essentially a 
prayer. It is impossible to conceive of a grander 
Thanatopis than Bach's Cantata for the Sixteenth 
Sunday atter Trinity, the theme of which is death 
and immortality. The terror of the creature, in 
view 

" Of the stem agony and sliroud and pall, 
And breathless dai'kness and tlio narrow house," 

is painted by the tenor and the bass in deep dra- 
matic colors, unsurpassed even by Gluck in the 
" Iphigenia in Tauris." The alto, sustained by a 
quartette of violiiis, raises the fearful questionings 
ol the soul concerning a future state. Immedi- 
ately the response lalis from the orchestra in a 
cheerful ritornello, describing the saving union ol 
the emancipated spirit with Christ the Redeemer. 
Finally the soprano leads the way in a recitative 
to a rich, angelic choral, in which we hear the 
exultation of a believing soul in the assurance of 
eternal life. There is surely nothing in such a 
musical representation which ought to excite sus- 
picion in any Christian mind; yet these very mas- 
terpieces ol dramatic music, which Bach, Handel, 
and Beethoven wrote expressly for religious wor- 
ship, a so-called spir.tuality now banishes to the 
concert-hail. George Whitefield and John Wesley 
saw file impolicy of letting Satan have all the 
opera airs, although tJiere are some which we 
would gladly resign to his monoply and wish hiin 
" luck o' his prize." Even the stern John Calvin 
committed the music of the Reformation to Gou- 
dimel, the master ot Palestrina and the greatest 
composer of his age. He did not think that it 
would contribute any the less to religious edifica- 
tion because it also edified artistically. We are 
aware that the general introduction of such music 
would be impraciic^ble, owing to tlie dilflculties 
attending bo.h its execution and appreciation; it 
is not, however, on any plea of protiinity that it 
should be thrust fl'ora the portals of the sanctuary. 
The pertectiou of sacred mu^c must be sought, not 
so much in complicated instrumental combinations 
as in the simple but entracing harmonies ol the 
voice, the finest example of which is the pathetic 
Gregorian Chant ot Holy Week in the SIstine 
Chapel at Rome. As a means of expression, 
vocal music stands highei' than insirumental, and 
marks the transition trom music to poetry, the 



blending of wMch constitutes song. Contrary to 
the common Iheorj, we are inclined to regard in- 
strumental music as the earlier and more primitive 
form. It is certainly that which prevails among 
savage tribes; and Jubal, the first musician men« 
tioned in the Hebrew writings, is not spoken of as 
a singer, but as " the father ot all such as handle 
the harp and organ. " Between music and poetry 
there is a close affinity; each admitting of the 
same classification into epic, lyric, and draniatic. 
The Greek poets were all musicians, and the Ger- 
mans call a composer TdndtcJUer, 1. e. a poet of 
tones. Gluck, the gieat musical dramatist, says, 
that, in composing the Alcesiis, he repeated the 
text until he hud complete y entered into the 
spult of it, when the music came of itself. The 
perfect understanding of the words developed the 
melody in them; as the eye of the painter sees the 
Itesco in the cartoon before it has been pricked to 
the wall. 

Poetry, both in form and content, is a richer, 
more spiritual, and more comprehensive art than 
music. It is art articulate, — art with its tongue 
loosed. Its material is not mere sound, but 
speech, — sound embodied in word ; its domain is 
coextensive with the realm of the imagination. 
The specific diflerence between the tone which is 
sung and the word which is spoken consists in 
this, that the former is the spontaneons outgush- 
ing of the toeling soul, whereas the latter is the 
conscious product of the thinking mind. The 
substantial tone and the articulate word stand to 
eachotber in the relation of santhnent to thought, 
of the passive soul to the active intellect. Origin- 
ally every word is a musical note, i. e. the idea is 
expressed entirely by the sound; but language 
soon frees itsell" from this imitation, and tlw word 
becomes a mere sign for the thought or thing,— 
the sound is no longer essential to it. The word 
vian convej's to the mind a certain idea or image; 
but this idea or image is not exclusively associat- 
ed with the sound produced by "uttering that word, 
but can be denoted by other aova:ii.\a,—auikripos, 
homo, Menscli, VJiomme, &e. The articulate 
word, although originally the tone-image oi an 
object, loses, in the perfected language, this cha- 
racteristic, and becomes the mere sign of the 
obji.'ct. In music, on the contrary, the sentiment 
cannot be separated from the sound; the latter 
cannot be changed without changing the former. 
An ode ot Horace or a sonnet of Milton may be 
translated into another tongue, or resolved into 
rhythmic prose, yet the meaning is not lost, and it 
still remains a work ot art; but an attempt to 
disturb, in like manner, a sonata of Mozart, or 
one ot Beethoven's symphonies, would transtbrm 
all their hormonies into a farrago of crotchets, 
"Icill of sound and fury, signltying nothing." 
Music awakens thought by means ot emotion; 
poetry excites emotion" by means of thought; 
CDnsequently the tears of the former are more im- 
mediate and intense, those of the latter more in- 
dwelling and enduring. A musical composition 
is a series of evanescent pictures or dissolving 
views, each of which is " a moment bright, then 
gone forever": nothing remains of the beautitUl 
creation but tlie coarse machinery that moved it, 
— dead notes and dumb instruments. Poetry is 
less dependent on.material conditions, and speaks 
at once to the heart and the intellect without the 
agency of wood, wire, or catgut.. The earliest 
poetry was connected with music in the religloua 
chant, and bore a priestly stamp. Such were the 
productions of the Grecian bards Olen and Or- 
pheus, the hymns of the Indian Veda and Persian 
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Avesta, the Hebrew Psalms, the old Salian chants, 
and the Scandinavina Edidas. Next came the age 
of heroes and hero-worship, and the development 
of epic verse. With the progress of civilization 
and political freedom, and the intergrowth of so- 
cial and domestic li'fe, lyric poetry sprang up, and 
last of all the drama. Thus out of the amor- 
phous material of rade hieratic songs arose the 
three generic forms of poetry; as in the hollow 
tree we find the geim of the classic temple, and 
in the rvjiigh. Arcadian stone trace the origin of 
the beautiful Pfiidian statue. To the pertection 
of the drama each of the lower arts contributes 
its highest results; the symmetry of architecture, 
the gracefulness of plastic beauty, the vividness 
of color, and the sweet soul of melody, cglnbiued 
and enlivened by action, blend in harmonious 
whole. Painting is no longer mute and motion- 
less:— 

" Terse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculphjro to be dumb." 
[Z"o be continued.} 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Chorley — London Atlienomm —usually has 
eliarj) and spicy comments upon musical affairs, 
iind.in that journal for October 37th he gets off 
several keen cuts, alternated pleasantly with 
Learty commendation. Ex Qra. 

" Gounod's special felicity in ' curtain tunes,' 
or act preludes, was never more clearly to be 
recognized tlian in his'Entr'aote from ' Oolombe,' 
one of tlie most dainty orcliestral movements 
ever performed at tlie Crystal Palace, as given 
there October 20th. The song given by Mr. 
Cumniings from that opera is less to our liking." 

Passing unnoticed that magnificent band's 
performance of Beethoven's '"Eroica," whicli 
other critics highly laud for surpassing excel- 
lence, ho breaks out upon his protege, A. S. Sul- 
livan's new overture, " The Sapjihire Necklace," 
pprformed in the same concert and favorably re- 
ceived at his benefit concert on its first hearing, 
thus ecstatically : " A bright melodious provo- 
cative prelude, if there ever mws such a thing. 
The coda produces an effuct potent enough to 
make the ' forcible feebles ' of modern transcend- 
entalism bite their nails to the quick without 
hope of equalling it, as unforced as clear." He 
admits that Julia Elton, who sang there, prom- 
ises well as a contralto, and considers the steady 
growth of mu^ical interest in England was nev- 
er more transparently displayed and illustrated 
than at the Crystal Palace, where, in deference 
to prevailing taste, ballad concerts are now fre- 
quently given, and he rejoices to notice the 
introduction of tliat style of music into Mellon's 
Promenade Concerts, believing glees, ballads, 
&c, to bo just as mucli loved now, ns when 
Arne, Hook, Stevens, Danby, Cooke, and Webbe, 
poured out their popular songs and glees. 
While recording his love for such music, he 
slaps liard tlie frippery and formalities prevalent 
in cliurch music as now fashionable. There are, 
liowever, serious obstacles to rapid progress in 
that style of concert performance, he says, be- 
cause all the good professional ballad singers in 
Eijgland can be counted upon ten fingers, and 
denounces the unmitigated trash set to music 
by writers of that style of liarmony, and the he- 
roic disregard of our vocalists as to whether the 
words of their songs, &c., be audible or not. He 
says A. S. Sullivan will set a new series of 
songs to words by England's Poet Laureate. 

Frederick Clay is reported to be disgusted 
■with poor results in writing English opera, and 
determined to seek better fortune in composing 
an Italian one for Milan's special delectation, to 
words by Piave, who has become vorybelebrated 
for libretto manufacture, since Verdi brought 
liim so prominently and favorably into notice 
by setting his libretti for several recent operas. 



II Trovatore, a rather queer, unreliable, Italian 
musical paper, asserts tluit liossini has agreed to 
write a comic opera for Parisian dilettanti, 
wiiich is to be called " II Cavallo di Troja," and 
tlie London Orchestra osserts Gounod's " Romeo 
and Juliet ' to be finished, having seen a copy 
of it. Parisian on dita give Capoul tlie savagely 
disputed role of Borneo, in that work. 

H. F. Chorley, in compassion to rhymesters 
for songs, &c., will soon publish a large collec- 
tion of new and old rhymes adapted to musical 
setting, from which they can select fitting ones 
— a very kind and most considerate act, on his 
part. 

Some enterprising publisher here should in- 
stantly transfer such a precious vocabulary to 
American print, and thus enable those who 
sadly need such aid, in nianfacturing words for 
songs to regard fitness and common sense. 

Mme. Vilda, from Gye's opera, is engaged for 
twelve performances of ." Norma '' at Venice's 
restored opera. It will be remembered, doubt- 
less, that " Norma " was her cheval de hattaile 
in London opera, and her popularity assured in 
that opera by free and startling , use of strong 
crescendo and trillo. 

Fetis and Berlioz palaver each other in the 
sweetest imaginable style about reproducing 
"Alceste" in L'Academie. 

Paris' grand Conservatoire will give a double 
set of coLCerts this winter, and so that city with 
Pasdeloup and his rival concert givers to aid, and 
the Conservatoire will surely have concert music 
enough. 

Le Lyrique's management seems to hold the 
winning cards for attraction in " Don Juan " 
with taking incidentals, and so great is the 
latest recorded furore toward that naughty 
opera, that five hundred persons were turned 
away in one single night of its performance there, 
because even " standing room only " could not 
be found for them. 

Gye, on dit, meditates producing Pinsuti's new- 
opera — " II Mercante di Venizia " — a title wliich 
squints hard at Shakspeare's pl«.V, at Covcnt Gar- 
den Opera House next summer. 

Chorley demurs to Borghi-Mamo personating 
" Saffb" at Madrid's opera, as she is so unlovely 
and " Saffo " is fabled as hellusima. He say's 
Liverpool's new theatre opened under great ex- 
cit«ment — from curiosity — but all were fully 
satisfied witli it in all respects, being found 
handsome, commodious, and well ventilated, 
and even those who paid $30 for a ticket ex- 
pressed delight. 

La Prance Miisicale has a very elaborate arti- 
cle upon high C from tenors, in which the great 
exemplars of that awful height are considered 
with enthusiastic admiration of Nourritt, who 
is by many others, even now, adjudged the best 
drariialic tenor this century lias Iviiown. 

L' Academie ran one week late in October, 
tliree operas, one being " Alceste," the others 
"L' Africaine" and "Don Juan." Berlioz indit- 
ed to Mile. Battu his congratulations upon her 
performance of " Alceste," with adulatory com- 
ments, and so crushed out aU dissentient opinion 
in journals. 

Verdi's " Carlos " will probably be given early 
next month, as tlie rehearsals of it progress re 
markably well under Verdi's urging forward. - 
•Montaubry is highly praised for his tenor in 
" Le Voyage en Chine " at L' Opera Comique, 
where that opera runs strong in popularity. He 
is said to have made once a creditable essay upon 
" Zampa," a role in wliich Roger is excellent. 
Mathilde Dupuy also obtained great success in 
" The Voyage in China," and is praised as the 
young and beautiful cantatrice, by critics. 

La Francs Musicale contradicts on dita about 
Bagier's extra season during the exposition and 
his giving certain operas so named. It also de- 
nies Adelina Patii the claimed equality of ex- 
cellence in •' Semiramide," " Desdemona " and 
" Giulietta," with that conceded to her in " Cris- 
pino," '• Don Pasquale " and " La Sonnambula," I 



putting her rank in opera, as class artist, not a 
prima donna assoluta, for which she has neither 
tlie grand style or needful intelligence. Bold 
man that. Mile. Vitali, her eminent rival, has 
been engaged at Les Italiens for one month, af- 
ter which she has a magnificent engagement at 
Barcelona's opera, and in April will again try 
conclusions with Patli at Bagier's opera in Par- 
is. 

All over France operatic and concert perform- 
ances are giving, to aid sufferers by recent disas- 
trous inundations. Good results are obtained. 

Brussels' Monnaie Tiieatre gave last month 
two operatic performances, " Masaniello " and 
" Roland a Uoncevaux," to honor military guests 
botli foreign and domestic, witli immense eclat. 

Many lyric artists for New Orleans opera, 
drowned in tlie Evening Star, are honorably men- 
tioned in Parisian journals. 

Berlioz made a raid upon Vienna with his " la 
Damnation de Faust" after launching "Alceste " 
in Paris. 

At tlie examination of candidates for Paris' 
Conservatoire, of 119 young men, only ^18 
were admitted to its sacred precincts, and of 97 
women, but 19 were received into those cliarm- 
ed walls. A young baritone from Marseilles 
waked up the judges in marvellous style, by his 
wonderful voice. 

La Franci Musieale exultingly records a great 
concession made by Le Conservatoire, in admit- 
ting certain amateurs to its performances. 

St. Sulpice's grand organ as played by Lefe- 
bure-Wely at Thouvenel's funeral ceremonial,, 
excited remarkable enthusiasm for both organ 
and player. 

Rossini wrote — at some time — a bon bon epis- 
tle to Liszt, the prince of pianists, as very dear 
Abbe, colleague and friend, stuffed with sugary 
compliments toMons. Abbe in exalted style. 

Elwrest's first volume of clioice musical works 
is prefaced with melodies for voire, piano and 
three vocal parts, en grand tenue. 

Derckumm a distinguished violinist and Hill- 
er— pianist, opened Cologne's winter season Oct. 
IGtli, with classical performance. 

All Germania's cities teem with concerts just 
now. At Frankfort sur Maine, tlie season open- 
ed witli a Beethoven symphony, at Kharl Mull- 
er's concerts, in which Mile. Perl, Mine. Them, 
Willy and Louis Them from Pesth, distinguish- 
ed themselves as pianists. Chamber music also 
began there in abundant flow. 

At Berlin they propose for choral work, Hill- 
er's "Taking of Jerusalem," "Samson," and 
Giell's new mass. 

Vienna is to liave a new opera by Adelburg on 
" jVallenstein." 

Great reports come from Madrid, of Fraschini, 
Carlotta Marchisio, Storti, and Bassini in "La 
Forzadel Destine." Fraschini being allowed im- 
mense ovations on his ahord. In " Saffo," that 
beautiful voiced but ugly faced donna— Borghie- 
Mamo— had like honor, and NNudin, Barbara 
Marchisio and Varvaro, tlie baritone, were tumul- 
.Juously applauded. On dit Sonieri divided with 
Biancolini lavish plaudits for their "Borneo et 
Juliet," from that uproarious operatic public. 

Le Menestrel gives Pacini elaborate honor in a 
feuilleton by Arthur Pongin, with a letter from 
Rossini to back it. It describes tlie re-opening 
of le Comique Napoleon popular concerts as a 
true solemnity, and that of des Champs-Elysees 
d' hiver as most fortunate. It also praises the 
chorus at St. Siilpice for their performance at 
Tliouvenei's funeral, in decided terms. 

Pio Nono coaxes Rossini to permit his several 
compositions in that potentate's service. Ros- 
sini asked too much for Parisian churches to 
pay. 

"Zampa" is reported as very successful at 
Vienna's court opera, witli Rignio as " Zampa " 
and Miles. Kraul and Bettelheim to aid him, be- 
sides other good ability. 

Niemann and Lucca made a hit in " Fra Diav- 
olo" at Berlin's court opera. 



